THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
of "Wales. Robert of Cricklade, in the dedication ofDefloratio
Plinii, declares it "unfitting that the lord of so large a part of
the earth should be ignorant of its different regions. '>:t It was
not perhaps the most tactful of dedications. Nor was it strictly
true. If Henry had not visited all the parts of die world which
Robert described, he knew a good deal about many of them,
and could speak several of their languages. If Walter Map
cheerfully exaggerated when he declared that Henry knew
"the world's tongues from the Channel to the Jordan," it is at
least evidence that the king was a linguist of no ordinary merit.
Scholarship and civilization have the habits of traders: their
practitioners congregate in a few centres, Oxford and Cam-
bridge torday, and Exeter and Canterbury then, with Lincoln
as a possible third. But of these, Canterbury stood easily first,
and had no rivals. There Archbishop Theobald had gathered
around him a notable company of scholars and sages, including
experts, English and foreign, in almost every field of know-
ledge, so that the boast of one of the company, Peter of Blois,
was no more than the truth: "All the knotty questions of the
kingdom were referred to us, and when they are discussed in
the hearing of all, each of us, without strife or wrangling
sharpens his wits to speak on them well."2 The imaginary
traveller coming to Canterbury, wrote Bishop Stubbs, would
find himself
in a great literary centre, with teachers and libraries and all
appliances that stand to the population and sons of the day in
much the same proportion as the literary life of Oxford and
Cambridge would at this moment. He would find Gervase,
1 C. H. Raskins in Essays in Medieval History presented to T. F. Tout
(Manchester University Press), p. 75 n.
2 W. H. Hutton.   Thomas Becket (Cambridge University Press), p. 12.
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